THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
that others should search out anything, and would have us
believe like rustics, and ask no reason."1
His book, Philosophy, fell into the hands of William, Abbot
of St.-Thierry. This "William had written to St. Bernard the
famous letter which had brought Abelard's world in ruins
about his head. Now he sought to perform a like office for
his namesake of Conches. "It is enough," he complained,
"to have a new theology to extirpate, without the addition
of a new philosophy." But, when thus threatened, William
capitulated at once. He retired from the Schools; he withdrew
his book, and, writing a new and very much expurgated copy
of the earlier edition, he added a preface, begging all who
possessed a copy of the earlier edition to join with him in
condemning it; and he sought the protection of a powerful
noble. In later years, he was tutor to Henry II of England.
But all this was in the future, and from 1138 to 1140 John
listened eagerly to his lectures, commenting, "nor shall I ever
regret that time." For, though timidity robbed him of that
opportunity to leave a permanent mark on the history of theo-
logical speculation, William of Conches was a great teacher.
At this time John heard also two other masters of Chartres.
From the one, Thierry, Bernard's brother, he learned rhetoric,
but he found his treatment of the subject meagre, and "scarce
understood" it. The other, Richard, was "a man whose
training was deficient in almost nothing, who had more heart
even than speech, more knowledge than skill, more truth than
vanity, more virtue than show." The terms of this catalogue
of virtues are carefully chosen to show how unlike Cornificius
the good teacher must necessarily be: reverse the opposites in
each contrast, and Cornificius plainly emerges. Later, Richard
1 Tr. R. Lane Poole. op. cit., p. 109.
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